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his uncertain voice there was a piercing sincerity,
but he had not the power to evoke for others
what he himself saw. Judith had the strange
notion that the hills, the rocks, the peat seemed
to understand him better than the people around
him. She fancied that the sun was a little veiled,
the colours a little milder. But he could not
catch his audience; they were not fish that day for
his net. Some of the more scornful men began
to laugh. One of the dogs began a fight with
another dog. When the quavering voices were
raised other voices joined in derisively. And as
the opposition grew, Reuben's voice was ever more
shrill, and his eyes wandered more beseechingly
to the heavens.

Then someone threw a stone, pretending that
it was aimed at one of the dogs. Other stones
followed* Two men had been drinking gin from
a bottle and began to quarrel; a moment later
they were rolling on the ground atop of one
another. The dogs were barking, the women
screaming, figures were running down the hilL
Clods of peat were thrown, more stones; some-
thing cut Reuben's cheek. His little band
clustered close together, and then, as the scene was
wilder, the two old men and the stout woman
started away quickly over the brow of the hill.

Reuben stood there, his hand on his bleeding
cheek, as though he did not quite know what to do.
Judith went up to him and put her hand on his arm.

* Reuben aear------* she said.

He started, at first seeming not to recognise her.
The crowd was streaming away down the hill.